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1HE D4LMS DOUBT 

Movie’s Focf 



that ‘^Sxecutive Action” Is coming to you from the 
same folia who brought you “The Second Gun.” 

That recent documentary presented the view 
t^t the bullet that killed Robert Kennedy verv 
likely w£is fared someone other than convicted 
assassin Sirhan Sirhan, Appaarentb^, that film 
moved nobody but Sirhan’s attorney, who moved 
to reopen the case. 

At National General Pictures, a spokesman 
says that tne company is not on a Kennedy binge 
and that the release of both films within months of 
each other is a coincidence. 

Yet, the company has been accused of sensa- 
tionalLsm. All of that may seem unfair to ''Execu- 
tive Action.” “IVe been baited. It^s been said that 
exfdoiting Watergate but it’s -not true. Work 
on Executive Action’ began before Watergate,” savs 
Lewis. In addition to the sniping, there have been 
ofch^ problems, although efforts were made to 
avoid them by shooting the picture in secrecy. 

^We moved around ftx> more than 90 locaticins,” 
Lewis i^ys, “The shooting schedule, the locations 
and other details were closely guarded. And we 



saved some of riskiest shooting for last. In Dallas, 
for example, we 'stole’ soma important shots at the 
last minute. We certainly weren't about to go 
through the Dallas police for clearance,” 

^ Nevertheless, Lewis says that he and others re- 
ceived phtme threats from anonymous callers dur- 
ing the filming: “One voice said we^ never finisfa 
the picture. Another caller warned that the nega- 
tive would be destroyed. Some of my coliegues said 
I was para/noid but I’ve never allowed this film to 
be left in the lab. It’s always been k^t in special, 
unconventional storage.” 

The publicity v^ue of such statements notwith- 
standing, Lewis brings to this latest project a rec- 
ord of no-nonseoise competence in producing films 
like "Spartacus,” “Lonely Are the Brave,” 
“Seven Days in May” and “The List of Adrian 
Me^nger.”^ Beyond this, great x>ains have been 
taken to verify and attribute facts used in the film. 

Most Impressive is the printing of 5,000,000 
copies of an eight-page bibliography to be distrib- 
uted to i^atergoers wherever the picture plays. It 
^v^ the source for every factual statement made 
in the film. 

For^Lewis and others, the making of “Executive 
Action” be^e something of a mission. “For the 
first time in my career, I took no fee as a pro- 
ducer,” he says. “We put everything into the pic- 
ture to make it a top tdieatrioal release, . , , All the 
creative people worked for scale— the stars, the di- 
rector [David Miller]; the screenwriter [Dalton 
Trumbo] and the crew, 

■T saw this as a great chance to make an impor- 
tant statement in dramatic form: That we mustn’t 
take official statements as gospel. I always felt the 
more pressure there was on people to tell the truth, 
the better off we’d all be. And the thing here is that 
we know that the official line was bull. 

“There has te have been a conspiracy. It w^as 
patently impossible for one man to have done what 
Oswald is supposed to have done.” 

Lewis didn’t always feel that way. When the 
material for the film originally was brought to him 
by actor Donald Sutherland, Lewis says, he was 
very skeptical. “The idea of a conspiracy seemed 
childish,” he says. After researching the subject, he 
changed his mind. 

Others connected with the picture underwent 
the same metamorphosis. Lancaster, says, “X 
— Continued on Page 10 A 
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straggled w^tli whether I should do this kind of 
thing oa: not sinoe I was impelled to want to do 
it for reasons of being an actor and because it was 
a very fine, tightly and effectively written script.” 

He read ever 3 rthing he could on the assassina- 
tion. ^"The more I read, the more I discovered 
there^ was a very strong probability that [the assas- 
sination] was part of a conspiracy and the film was 
therefore worthwhile in order to give people an op- 
portunity to really address themselves to a problem 
wMch had sort of slipped by the American con- 
science and just lay dormant in the background.” 

Screen writer Dalton Tmmbo initially turned 
down an invitation to write the screenplay. It was 
hardly fear of controversy. As one of the Holly- 
wood 10 of the McCarthy era, Trumbo was sen- 
tenced to a year in federal prison for refusing to 
testify before the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in 1947, 

Reestablished today as a leading Hollywood 
film writer, he says; “I always felt it was too easy 
to blame things on conspiracy Consequently, I’d 
never put much stock in the n<ition that President 
Kennedy was the victim of a conspiracy. 

What really convinced me that we had a fac- 
tual basis for representing a conspiracy was the 
Zaprader film [eight-mm, film of Kennedy’s as- 
sassumtion taken by a spectator and now owned 
by Time Inc]. The public has never seen the uncut 
version, which is a shocking onvincer. It clearly 
shows^ that Kennedy was hit from two different 
directions. If that’s the case, th^^re must have been 
at least two assassins — Whence, a conspiracy. 

‘Everything we show about Lee Harvey Os- 
wald md Jack Ruby is right out of the Warren 
Commission’s evidence. Everything that appears in 
the film regarding tlie rifle’s inability to do what it 
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was supposed to have doue by Oswald^s hand is 
based on fact. Everything about the lack of secu- 
rity in Dallas is completely factual. 

When we note that the Dallas district attorney 
claimed that Oswald worked for the FBI, the 
source? of that is Hep. Gerald Ford [vice presiden- 
tial designee] who has been the CIA^s advocate in 
Congress for a long time,” 

Other facts came unexpectedly, sometimes at 
the last minute. “I was stunned,” I^wis says, 
find out after the film was completed that Presi- 
dent Johnson had never accepted the official ver- 
sion of tho assassination. He had made a remark 
to that effect during a taped interview with Walter 
Cronkite but it was edited out for airing [at John- 
son s request] and became known only after 
Johfnson s death. When we discovered it, we 
changed ^our opening narrative and worked it in.” 
(^e incident is mentioned in the book “The Poli- 
tics of Lying” by David Wise. Qronkite and Rich- 
ard Salant, president of CBS News, objected to 
the deletion, but' interview ground rules gave John- 
son the right to censor his remai’ks.) \ 

In developing the final screenplay, ^rumbo 
/ leaned heavily ^on two books: Josiah Thompson ^s 
/ ^^^^ds in Dallas” and “>?\ccessori^ to the 

/ Fact by Sylvia Meagher. He and Lewis had re- 
/ jected the original story, written by Mark Lane 
and Donald Freed, deciding that it v^ent too far. 
Many of its statements could not be supported bv 
fact,” Lewis says. 

Beyond the movie’s potential dramatic impact, 

\ Lewis thinks it possMethat it could rouse the pub- 
to^ demanda^j:ep^en of the inquiry into Ken- 
nedyVdeaithr“ year ago, our big problem wouM 
have been credibility. Who would have believed in 
a criminal political conspiracy in the U.S.? But the 
events of Watergate have made us see that this sort 
of thing is possible.” 

At the same time, Lewis is readying himself for 
possible cries of indignation. “I’m bracing m3^self,” 
he says, “I’ll be attacked by both sides^ The left 
probably 'will say we don’t go fai enough, that we 
should come out and^say that the CIA did it. The 
right wing certamly is not going to be hapo^" be- 
cau^ we present a right-wing conspiracy. 

Oh, I know Pm going to be attacked. But I 
hope, at least, that we’ll be applauded for present- 
ing a new art foirm.” /If ! 




